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PRESTON SLOSSON 


PROBLEMS OF 


DISARMAMENT 


1. Difficulties Along the Road 


“In the arts of peace,” sneered the Devil, “man is a bungler.” 

But trust the Devil, and George Bernard Shaw, not to let 
man off so easily. In Shaw’s play Man and Superman the 
Devil goes on to marshal the evidence. Man’s clumsy type- 
writers and locomotives are toys, he says, compared to the 
Maxim gun and the submarine. People go wild with delight 
at being led to battle “and egg their governments on to spend 
hundreds of millions in the slaughter, whilst the strongest 
ministers dare not spend an extra penny in the pound 
against the poverty and pestilence through which they 
themselves daily walk.” Man’s real heart is in his weapons. 

Shaw wrote thus in 1903, a dozen years before the First 
World War proved the truth of his words. Since then, if 
Man has not yet become Superman, at any rate he has in- 
vented Superwar. More than ever, the money governments 
spend on education and human welfare is a mere pittance 
compared to what they spend on war—on wars of the past 
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and on those to come, on pensions for veterans and interest 
on war debts, on increasing their traditional armaments and 
developing new weapons for the future. 

Today no nation, no party, no statesman, no thoughtful 
citizen is complacent about the costs and risks of competitive 
armament. Everyone agrees that armaments are a crushing 
and intolerable burden. The only differences of opinion are 
as to whether this burden can be shaken off and, if so, how. 


A FEW WORDS TO THE PACIFISTS 

Impatient at the evil of military armaments, some well- 
meaning advocates of disarmament have used ill-considered 
arguments. There can be no harm in pointing this out, for in 
the long run good causes are not served by bad reasons. 

We often hear it said that disarmament would free us 
from most of our taxes, since war is the heaviest drain on the 
treasuries of all nations. But the aftereffects of past wars 
can't be undone by cutting down present armaments. If our 
army, navy, and air force were completely abolished, the 
interest on our national debt and the payments to veterans 
of past wars (to say nothing of other inescapable expendi- 
tures arising from war) would amount to more than the 
whole national budget as recently as 1938. Heavy as they 
are, armament costs are but one item in the grand total of 
war costs. 

It is, in fact, very difficult to estimate the real costs of 
either armament or war. There are all sorts of hidden assets 
and liabilities. A military road or a naval harbor may be 
profitable for civilian trade. Discoveries in medicine and 
aviation made in wartime are useful later on when the guns 
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cease firing. On the other hand, to the direct statistical 
costs of war must be added all sorts of intangible damage, 
such as inflation of the currency, labor unrest, black market 
profiteering, and the deflection of trade routes from their 
normal course. From one point of view, the loans floated in 
wartime represent merely wealth and labor spent at the 
moment—for no government can draw on still uncreated 
future wealth; from another point of view, they represent a 
burden on the taxpayers of the next generation. 

Again, armament is often blamed as a direct cause of war. 
We are told that private munitions manufacturers, “mer- 
chants of death,” goad reluctant nations into war merely to 
pile up their profits. That some profiteers will foment war 
scares for their own benefit is true, and no words can be too 
strong to condemn their conduct. But we may easily exag- 
gerate their power. After all, taxpayers do not shoulder such 
galling burdens as modern armaments merely to gratify one 
group of manufacturers. Nations arm for one reason—because 
they fear, rightly or wrongly, that they will be in deadly 
danger if they do not arm. These fears often run deeper than 
any passing newspaper panic and are rooted in national 
rivalries many centuries old. Thus it would be difficult to 
start a war scare along the Canadian border, but easy to 
alarm the hate-ridden Franco-German frontier. 

Sometimes the argument is brought forward in a different 
form. The villain this time is not so much the maker of muni- 
tions as the mere existence of the armament he has made. 
The loaded pistol in the frontiersman’s hand, the rapier at 
the duelist’s side, tempt them to fights that might have been 
avoided if revolver and sword had been lacking. So the 
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argument runs. Many an army officer, weary of inaction, 
toasts “the Day” when battle will give his talents scope. 
Many a ruler asks himself: “Why maintain so costly a navy 
if we are never to use it?” 

There is some truth in this, but people easily adjust them- 
selves to a fixed degree of armament. It is when a rapid 
change in relative strength occurs that they become uneasy. 
The British beheld the superior military might of Bismarck’s 
Germany with very little alarm and continental Europe took 
a predominant British fleet for granted. Only when Kaiser 
Wilhelm II decided to compete with the British by sea did 
any marked tension arise between Germany and Britain. 
Armament seems to be a direct cause of war only when 
there is an armament race. 


CAN A NATION DISARM ALONE? 
“Why not?” says the pacifist. Each sovereign nation controls 
its own military budget. By disarming, a nation releases 
great sums of money to be spent for constructive instead of 
destructive purposes, on schools and roads instead of ships 
and planes, on “butter instead of guns.” Moreover, disarma- 
ment reassures foreign nations, relieves international tension, 
and sets a good example to the rest of the world. 

The cbvious answer is that it is unsafe to disarm in a 
world which contains aggressors. But there is an even 
stronger objection. A small nation that gives up the means 
of defense risks only its own existence; a strong nation that 
does so risks the freedom of others as well. The United 
States has never had a large army in time of peace, but it 
has traditionally relied on a large navy. Would the Monroe 
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Doctrine, and the twenty Latin American republics pro- 
tected by it, have been secure if we had not had a fleet? No 
aggressor attacks nations he believes to be stronger than 
himself. Unilateral disarmament, therefore, can as easily 


promote war as peace. 


DISARMAMENT BY AGREEMENT 
The only type of disarmament that can do anything for 
world peace is disarmament by international agreement. 
This may take various forms. There may be a direct under- 
standing between two countries having a common frontier, 
such as the Rush-Bagot agreement between the United 
States and Canada. There may be an arrangement among 
several nations occupying a special position, such as the 
Washington disarmament agreement among the leading 
naval powers after the First World War. Finally, there may 
be a general international conference inviting all nations to 
limit their armaments. 

The great difficulty hitherto in all plans for general dis- 
armament has been the fact that nations do not trust rival 
powers to keep their treaty promises. After every conference — 
the air has rung with bitter complaints: “We scrapped 
battleships; they merely tore up blueprints,” or “No doubt 
they are relying on some secret weapon,” or “They may have 
only a small standing army, but they have a militia (or an 
armed police ) which is the same thing under another name.” 

These misgivings are too often justified. Prussia, its army 
limited by Napoleon in 1808 to only 42,000 men, managed 
to transform it from a standing force to a kind of military 
training school for the entire able-bodied male population. 
In our own time Germany first secretly evaded, then openly 
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defied, the disarmament imposed by the Treaty of Versailles. 
In both cases the Germans had the excuse that their dis- 
armament was not voluntary but forced on them by vic- 
torious enemies. Japan, however, had no such excuse when 
it secretly fortified the mandated islands in the Pacific 
awarded to it under the authority of the League of Nations. 

Moreover, actual bad faith is not necessary to wreck a 
treaty; the mere suspicion of it, however unjustified, will do 
the trick. Unless a government is completely convinced that 
all its rivals are observing treaty conditions in good faith, it 
will never submit to limitations on its own freedom of 
action. 

How are we, then, to escape from this vicious circle? As 
long as nations arm, they will suspect each other of aggres- 
sion; if they disarm, they suspect each other of treachery! 


DISARMAMENT OR SECURITY—WHICH FIRST? 
Evidently disarmament agreements that do not contain 
guarantees for adequate international inspection are flimsy 
structures. It does not follow that they are absolutely worth- 
less. Sometimes they act as useful stopgaps, pauses in the 
race of armaments. But they will not stand the strain of a 
major international crisis. 

To attack the problem of security by way of disarmament 
is to put the cart before the horse. The experience of recent 
decades has shown that there is more hope in reversing the 
sequence, in building up a strong international organization 
which will give the nations a feeling of relative safety. Then 
they may limit armaments for the sake of their own pocket- 
books. But so long as they feel endangered they will rather 
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risk bankruptcy from too much preparedness than military 
disaster from too little. 

To illustrate what has been said of the difficulties of arma- 
ment limitation under present conditions, let us look at the 
record of the recent past. In the main, it has been a road to 
war paved with the best of intentions. 
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2. History of Disarmament 


The general idea of disarmament is, of course, as old as the 
scriptural dream of a time when men would beat their swords 
into plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks. Plans 
and projects for limitation of armaments have been the com- 
monplace of every Utopian writer. Sully, the minister of 
King Henry IV of France, the American colonist William 
Penn, the German philosopher Kant, and many other men 
of light and leading have written on the subject. But such 
schemes are now merely historical curiosities. For a study of 
our modern problems we need hardly go farther back than 
half a century, to The Hague Peace Conference. 


DISARMAMENT AT THE HAGUE 

Toward the end of the nineteenth century, statesmen every- 
where were disquieted at the rising cost of military prepared- 
ness. Such innovations as high explosives, armor-plated 
ships, and the general adoption of the Prussian system of 
universal] military training, had made armies and navies much 
more expensive than ever before. 

Danger as well as expense lurked in the new armaments. 
From 1871 to 1914 no major war was fought in Europe; all 
campaigns were either colonial conflicts or petty wars in the 
Balkans. No one knew what the new weapons might do if 
employed on a gigantic scale, but there was much anxious 
speculation on the subject. Thus Jean de Bloch in 1898 made 
a famous forecast of the future of war. He believed that it 
had become self-defeating. No sustained offensive would be 
possible against the new artillery, so a war between great 
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powers would end in a stalemate unless financial panic or 
social revolution behind the lines overthrew one or more of 
the warring governments. 

Among the rulers alarmed at the trend of the European 
armament race was Tsar Nicholas II of Russia. In theory, at 
least, he was a pacifist—though his weakness of will later 
contributed to the Russo-Japanese War, and perhaps to the 
First World War. He and his ministers were also justly 
alarmed at the great and growing military strength of 
Russia’s chief rivals, Germany and Austria-Hungary. In all 
Europe at that time, Russia had only France as an ally, and 
the Russian government, prejudiced against republics, con- 
sidered France highly unstable. So it is scarcely surprising 
that Nicholas, while an absolute despot and the head of the 
largest army in the world, was the first to call for a military 
holiday. 

None of the other powers could afford to brand itself as 
an aggressor by ignoring an appeal from so high an official 
source, though Russia’s rivals gave the Tsarist government 
no credit for disinterested motives. In 1899 invitations were 
issued by the government of the Netherlands for a confer- 
ence at The Hague. A small state was chosen as host so that 
no great power would seem to dominate the meeting. 
Twenty-six governments responded. A second conference 
met at the same city in 1907, attended by delegates from 
forty-four nations. The coming of the First World War pre- 
vented the holding of a third. 

The two Hague Conferences accomplished many things. 
They established codes of conduct in wartime and built up 
The Hague Court (the Permanent Court of Arbitration), an 
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international tribunal for the peaceful settlement of judicial 
disputes between nations. Manley O. Hudson, the dis- 
tinguished American jurist, has said that these two meetings 
“represented the only united effort which was made to deal 
with the general situation which led to war in 1914.” But 
they failed to accomplish their fundamental purpose of 
limitation of armaments. In vain the conference of 1899 
called such limitation “greatly desirable,” and that of 1907 
“highly desirable.” The armament race continued on into 
the new century more swiftly than ever. 

Though no great power seemed really in earnest about dis- 
armament, Germany took the most definitely antagonistic 
position. Kaiser Wilhelm IT was not so great a lover of war 
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as he has been sometimes considered; after all, his Germany 
remained at peace from 1888 to 1914. But he was very much 
a lover of heavy armament. He would hear nothing of the 
abolition of conscription or of limitations on the size of the 
German army or the German navy. The new navy was in- 
deed his favorite toy. He rebuffed all the British proposals 
for a “naval holiday’—the cessation of shipbuilding for a 
term of years. 

Perhaps most Germans felt as did their ruler. The burden 
of armament was very great, but only the Social Democratic 
party made much of an issue of it. Whenever the govern- 
ment asked the Reichstag for increased military appropria- 
tions they were, sooner or later, granted. War-loving Ger- 
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mans wanted an army ready for a campaign of conquest; 
peace-loving Germans wanted a force strong enough to pro- 
tect the Fatherland against both Russia and France. 

With Germany forcing the pace, other powers felt that 
they had to keep step. France readopted the three-year 
military service law. The British rebuilt their navy on more 
modern lines. Russia expanded its great armaments. On the 
very eve of the First World War, and no doubt contributing 
to it, there was a speeding-up of military preparation among 
all European powers. 


DISARMAMENT AFTER WORLD WAR I 
When the often predicted, often postponed, crisis came at 
last, the air resounded with “I told you so.” Pacifists 
pointed the moral that an armament race had led to war. 
Militarists replied, each for his own nation, that “our weak- 
ness has tempted the enemy to move against us.” There was 
some truth on both sides. Too few realized, however, that the 
true lesson of the crisis was neither preparedness nor un- 
preparedness, but the certainty of armament races and wars 
if powerful nations reserved the right to make war at their 
individual wills. 

In the first clash of arms little was said about postwar 
plans for disarmament, but the slow drag of the later stages 
of the war brought about much discussion of peace terms. 
The Entente Allies, the Central Powers, and neutrals such 
as the Pope, put forward various proposals and suggestions 
for future limitation of armaments. Historically the most im- 
portant of these was President Wilson’s “fourteen points” 
address, which became the legal basis for peace negotiations. 
Point four runs: 
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Adequate guarantees given and taken that national 
armaments will be reduced to the lowest point consist- 
ent with domestic safety. 


This wording made no distinction between allies and 
enemies; in the rather quaint phrase of one of his later 
speeches it involved “no discrimination between those to 
whom we wish to be just and those to whom we do not wish 
to be just.” 

But when the disarmament question arose at the peace 
conference, enemy disarmament alone was provided for by 
specific measures. The disarmament of the victors was left 
a pious hope for future settlement. In the first and most im- 
portant of these treaties, the Treaty of Versailles with Ger- 
many, the question of general disarmament is twice raised. 
The preamble to Part V of the treaty declares: 


In order to render possible the initiation of a general 
limitation of the armaments of all nations, Germany 
undertakes strictly to observe the military, naval and 
air clauses which follow. 


Article eight of the Covenant of the League of Nations 
(which formed the first part of the Treaty of Versailles) 


states: 


The Members of the League recognize that the 
maintenance of peace requires the reduction of national 
armaments to the lowest point consistent with national 
safety and the enforcement by common action of inter- 
national obligations. 

The Council . . . shall formulate plans for such re- 


duction... 
Such plans shall be subiect to reconsideration and 


revision at least every ten years. 
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After these plans shall have been adopted by the 
several Governments, the limits of armaments therein 
fixed shall not be exceeded without the concurrence of 
the Council. 

The Members of the League agree that the manu- 
facture by private enterprise of munitions and imple- 
ments of war is open to grave objections. The Council 
shall advise how the evil effects attendant upon such 
manufacture can be prevented . . . 

The Members of the League undertake to interchange 
full and frank information as to the scale of their arma- 
ments, their military, naval and air programs. . . . 


What a contrast there is between these excellent gen- 
eralizations and the concrete and specific provisions in the 
peace treaties for the disarmament of Germany and _ its 
allies! The German army was limited to a hundred thousand 
men; conscription was abolished; the general staff was dis- 


continued; the navy limited to a few warships of specified 
type and tonnage; all fortifications on the Rhine or west of 
it were demolished; and every kind of heavy armament regu- 
lated. Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria were subjected to 
similar restrictions. 

If the rest of the world had accepted similar limitations 
and, still more important, if these restrictions had been ob- 
served and enforced, the problem of competitive military 
armament would have been virtually solved. But neither 
condition existed. The League of Nations made careful 
studies of the armament question and discussed it from every 
angle but never could find a formula acceptable to all the 
great powers. German disarmament was covertly evaded 
from the start, even in the presence of Allied commissions 
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of control. This did not matter very much, except as an 
evidence of resentment and bad faith, because a few thou- 
sand concealed rifles or secretly drilled soldiers could not 
compensate for a lost fleet and a Rhineland open to French 
invasion. After Hitler came to power, however, Germany 
rearmed openly and defiantly by land, sea, and air, trusting 
(not in vain) to French, British, and American reluctance 
to risk a war to enforce the Versailles disarmament pro- 
visions. 


THE WASHINGTON CONFERENCE 

The greatest step made towards disarmament by inter- 
national agreement was taken outside the League, by the 
Washington Conference of 1921-22. Its successes and fail- 
ures have much to teach us. 

Something like an uneasy conscience moved the United 
States to take the initiative in postwar naval limitation. 
Americans had considered themselves, and not without 
reason, the most disinterested of the belligerents in World 
War I. Others had annexed new territory, either in Europe 
or as colonial “mandates”; the United States hadn’t taken 
an inch of soil. Others had insisted on reparations; the 
United States had refused to put forward any claims on the 
vanquished nations. President Wilson had been the chief 
architect of the League of Nations. America had asked from 
the world only one thing—peace for the world. 

Yet the United States was the only great power, almost 
the only nation, that never adhered to the League of Nations 
or the Court of International Justice. For more than a dozen 
years we held aloof from even the International Labor 
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Organization. In the midst of our isolationism, however, 
there was a disturbing feeling that we had failed to finish 
the work we had begun. Many Americans wished to do 
something in another direction to show the Old World that 
we had not lost our love for peace. 

There were other causes, of course. The question of naval 
limitation was linked to that of the balance of power in the 
Pacific Ocean and the Far East. Our relations with Japan 
were tense. The Japanese resented our immigration policy 
and some anti-alien laws in western states. Americans re- 
sented the aggressive action of Japan in China during the 
war. There was every danger of a Japanese-American naval 
race in the Pacific. With Great Britain we were on friendlier 
terms, but a naval race between the two greatest sea powers 
might turn this friendliness into rivalry and suspicion. 

The Washington Conference provided a “Nine Power 
Pact” for the independence and integrity of China, signed 
by the United States, Great Britain, France, China, Japan, 
Italy, Portugal, Belgium, and the Netherlands. There was 
also a “Four Power Pact” of the United States, Britain, 
Japan, and France for maintaining peace in the Pacific island 
area. There was an agreement not to fortify the lesser Pacific 
islands. Most important of all, a limit was placed on the size 
of the world’s greatest navies. 

The vigorous initiative of Secretary of State Hughes gave 
a strong impetus to the work of naval limitation. To be sure, 
not all the American proposals won acceptance. France 
would not give up the submarine, though Great Britain—still 
shuddering from its narrow escape in the First World War 
—strongly urged it. The British would not accept limitations 
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on light cruisers and similar empire-policing craft. But for 
a period of ten years, there was a naval holiday in the con- 
struction of capital ships: battleships, battle cruisers, and 
aircraft carriers. The ratio of strength for capital ships was 
fixed for the five great navies: Britain, 5; the United States, 
5; Japan, 3; France, 1.67; Italy, 1.67. 

In 1927 a conference met at Geneva to complete the un- 
finished business of the Washington Conference; it failed 
completely. Better fortune attended the London Conference 
of 1930. The Washington agreement was extended to 1937, 
and Great Britain and the United States for the first time 
reached an agreement on cruiser strength. Britain had a 
slightly greater total tonnage than the United States, but had 
fewer large cruisers, preferring to keep a larger number of 
small cruisers. France and Italy were, however, unable to 
reach an agreement on cruisers and other minor warcraft. 

The half-success of the London Conference was the last 
gleam of sunshine before the Second World War. In 1934 
the Japanese denounced the whole plan of naval limitation, 
unless they were permitted complete equality in capital 
ships with Great Britain and the United States. Since this 
was not granted, Japan regarded the treaties as no longer 
binding after 1936. 


FAILURE OF LAND DISARMAMENT 
In 1932 an international disarmament conference met at 
Geneva to consider the many plans and reports prepared 
after long study by League of Nations committees. Germany 
now insisted on complete and immediate equality with 
France; France would not concede it. Great Britain vainly 
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The conference excuses itself. 


suggested certain compromises. President Hoover, on be- 
half of the United States, as vainly suggested a cut in all 
military establishments by one-third. Hitler’s rise to power 


in Germany ended all possibility of a successful solution. He 


withdrew the German delegation from the conference in 
1933 and in 1935 openly repudiated the limitation on Ger- 
man armament imposed at Versailles. 

Why was naval limitation possible while disarmament by 
land was not? Several reasons suggest themselves. Ships 
cannot be used for immediate invasion unless supported by 
armies. Capital ships take years to construct. Only five 
nations at the time had fleets large enough to matter; an 
agreement among Britain, the United States, Japan, Italy, 
and France settled everything. On land this was not so; 
Russia mattered, Germany threatened, even countries like 
Poland counted for something. But there is another reason, 
a very complex one. . 

Sea warfare is more standardized than land warfare. Ships 
are individual units of power, readily measured by tonnage, 
cannon, and speed. The sea itself is a level plain which every- 
where presents a similar “battlefield.” But when we seek a 
formula for limiting armies we cannot find a common yard- 


stick. 


For instance, let us say that each great power had an 
army fixed at 100,000 soldiers. The question immediately 
arises: “What is a soldier?” A veteran professional is usually 
of more military value than a conscripted civilian; a con- 
script is worth more than a half-trained militiaman; the 
militiaman ranks ahead of the gendarme or armed police- 
man. Equipment and leadership are even more important 
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than the type of training received by the rank and file, and 
no two armies are equipped or officered in precisely the same 
fashion. 

Geography presents difficulties even more complex. A 
country protected by broad oceans, like the United States, 
or even by a narrow sea, like Great Britain, has an immense 
advantage over a country like Germany or Poland, sur- 
rounded by powerful and jealous rivals. A rugged and 
mountainous country like Switzerland has an advantage 
over a flat country like Belgium. Sheer size saved Russia in 
1941 from being overrun by Germany. How many soldiers 
are equal to the English Channel? How many to the- Alps? 
How many to the Russian steppes? 

Industrial differences are of even greater importance. 
Russia had a larger army than Germany in 1914 and an 
alliance with France besides. Yet Germany in that year 
nearly won both campaigns, in the east and west. Surely a 
very important reason for this was an incomparable railway 
system which enabled Germany to double the striking power 
of its army by moving troops rapidly from one front to 
another. An agricultural nation has to import munitions of 
war; an industrial nation can make them. That is why the 
United States, with an army small to the point of absurdity 
in time of peace, has been able to equip very great forces in 
time of war. 

Above all, industrial power and skill are important to war 
in the air. In a great modern conflict, such as either world 
war, a nation may multiply its airplane strength a hundred 
times over. How impossible it is, then, to fix a ratio of air- 
plane quotas in time of peace that will give the slightest 
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indication of potential strength six months after war breaks 
out. The only certainty in modern war is that the most highly 
industrialized nation will win if the war lasts long enough; 
that is, unless it is knocked clean out of the ring by the first 
blow. 

Since, then, we cannot measure one soldier against another 
without also reckoning in rivers and mountains, railroads and 
trucks, tanks and jeeps, airplanes and coal mines, it is vain 
to seek a “formula” for equal military strength. It cannot even 
be done, as has sometimes been proposed, by fixing the size of 
the military budget and saying to the nations: “Spend your 
money as you think best, but spend only a fixed amount.” 
A country like the United States, that has to pay high wages 
to its soldiers and factory workers, would in this way get only 
a fraction of the actual armed strength of a cheap-labor 
country. 

Another approach considered at Geneva was to eliminate 
offensive weapons and leave each nation with only defensive 
forces. Unfortunately, the technical line here is almost im- 
possible to draw. In a general way, for example, we could 
say that bomber planes were offensive weapons and fighter 
planes defensive weapons, but in actual practice any bal- 
anced air force would require both. 

Moreover, the whole question of military preparedness 
has been altered by the Second World War. If we turn from 
the problems of the past to those of the present, we will see 
that they have been altered in kind as well as increased in 
scale. 
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3. New Elements in the Problem 


The British have a saying: “We always wage a war with the 
methods which would have won the previous war!” That is 
quite true, though this trait is not confined to the British 
and it is as true of plans for peace as of plans for war. Cer- 
tainly none of our attempts at either armament or disarma- 
ment seem quite to keep pace with the seven league boots of 
technical changes in the character of war. 


CONCENTRATION OF MILITARY POWER 
The whole problem of the balance of power has been radi- 
cally altered by the ever closer tie between the factory and 
the battlefield. In the seventeenth century munitions pre- 
sented a very small problem, and any nation willing to 
spend the money and take the trouble could have a good 
army. England, France, Austria, Prussia, Russia, Sweden, 
Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Holland, Poland, Bavaria, and 
Turkey were all reckoned as “powers.” As late as 1914, there 
were eight: Britain, France, Russia, Germany, Austria- 
Hungary, and Italy in Europe; the United States and Japan 
overseas. At present there are nominally five: the British 
Commonwealth, the Soviet Union, the United States of 
America, France, and China. But of these five China and 
France are included only by courtesy; everyone knows that 
only the first three named are capable of waging modern 
war to its fullest extent, and there are some doubts about 
the British. 

Not since Rome fell has there been such a concentration 
of political, military, and economic power as exists today. 
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This fact is double-edged. On the one hand, it simplifies the 
task of disarmament. Just as at the Washington Conference 
there were only a few navies which had to be considered, 
now there are as few armies. A firm alliance of the British, 
American, and Russian military forces could police the world 
and crush any aggressor easily and quickly. But the very 
fact that there are only two or three remaining great powers 
accentuates their rivalry with each other. Where only two 
are rivals for a prize, jealousy is keener than where there ° 
are twenty. 

Of course, this in no way implies that the present distribu- 
tion of power is necessarily the permanent one. Germany 
may stage a military recovery after the Second World War 
as it did after the First. Most commentators and columnists 
and other “amateur experts” now say that such recovery is 
impossible, but so they said in 1919. Should our present sys- 
tem of independent national states last until the year 2200, 
the great powers then might easily be China, Brazil, and 
Canada. What does seem certain is that only countries of 
very extensive natural resources and highly developed in- 
dustrial equipment are going to have any military impor- 
tance in the future. Victory for small nations, unaided by 
great ones, has become impossible. 

This is not altogether a happy thought. Ethiopia success- 
fully resisted Italy in the nineteenth century but was 
quickly defeated in the airplane age. The Dutch flooded 
their lowlands and thus withstood the armies of Philip II of 
Spain and Louis XIV of France; in 1940 the Germans simply 
jumped the water hazard in airplanes. With modern weapons 
Xerxes could have cleared Leonidas and his devoted Spartan 
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band out of the Pass of Thermopylae in twenty minutes with 
shells, bombs, or rockets. The age of William Tell and 
William Wallace is over. 

Popular resistance to tyranny and oppression within a 
country has also become more difficult. At first glance this 
may seem contradicted by the fact that never in all history 
have there been more revolutions than in the past thirty 
years. But closer study will show that these revolutions, 
when successful, have invariably been made either by the 
army or with its passive consent, never against the army. The 
day has passed when pikes and barricades could overthrow 
a government; a few airplanes would scatter the most de- 
termined mob. The difference between the abortive Russian 
revolution of 1905 and the successful one of 1917 was 
simply that in the former case the army (with some few 
exceptions ) stood by the Tsar, while in the latter case it went 
over to the revolution and soldiers shot down the police. The 
heroic underground resistance in the countries occupied by 
Germany in the recent war kept alive hope and courage 
among the conquered, but it did not suffice to expel the con- 
querors; that required the aid of regular Russian, British, and 
American armies. 


THE END OF DEFENSIVE WARFARE 

Even more ominous than the concentration of power in the 
hands of a few governments is the fact that modern arma- 
ment strengthens the aggressor as against the defender. 
Armies can be mobilized and put into action within a few 
days, giving the assailed nation no time to gather strength 
and resources unless it be protected by the sea, as were 
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Great Britain and the United States in both world wars. In 
our aerial age, even this protection is becoming of less avail. 

During the First World War there was still some question 
as to the advantage of the aggressor. Though Germany in 
1914 moved with lightning swiftness to invade France and 
Belgium it was as swiftly checked, and then the war changed 
from a campaign of movement into a dull deadlock of four 
years of trench combat. Until the 1916 invention of the tank, 
earthwork entrenchments protected by barbed wire and 
supported by heavy cannon seemed impregnable, and Bloch’s 
thesis that no sustained offensive would be possible against 
modern artillery seemed vindicated. As late as 1939 the rela- 
tive advantage of offensive and defensive tactics could still 
be debated. Even Germany's invasion of Poland, and Russia’s 
of Finland, proved little, since both defeated countries were 
so hopelessly outmatched from the start. But when France 
fell in 1940, clearly a new factor had entered warfare. 

This new factor was concentrated striking power em- 
bodied in planes and tanks and—at a later stage of the war 
—in robot bombs, rockets, and atom bombs. An aggressor 
adequately armed may soon have power enough to crush 
his opponent within a few hours, as he now sometimes can in 
a few weeks. To do this more surely he must strike without 
warning, lest he be like the veterinary who attempted to 
blow a large and bitter pill down his sick horse’s throat— 
but the horse blew first! 

Suppose Bruteland sees a crisis approaching with Victim- 
land. In the old way, Bruteland would send an ultimatum: 
“Demobilize, apologize, give up the disputed territory within 
forty-eight hours . . . or else.” Forty-eight hours warning, 
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however, would give Victimland and its ally Friendland 
time enough to strike a deadly blow at Bruteland. So dictator 
Mars, instead of ordering his foreign secretary to prepare 
an ultimatum, simply orders his rocket guns to begin firing. 
Every future war may start with a Pearl Harbor surprise. 


MASS DESTRUCTION 

Science and invention have equipped the aggressor with 
means of mass destruction on an unprecedented scale. The 
First World War saw four major innovations: poison gas, 
tanks, aircraft, and submarine attacks on merchant shipping. 
Except for poison gas, these innovations were employed in 
the Second World War on a tremendously increased scale. 
Where there had been a single tank, there was now a tank 
division; where there had been one airplane, there was now 
a fleet; where submarines had raided along the coast, they 
now attacked in mid-ocean. 

Besides this great amplification of the older weapons, the 
Second World War brought into use three novelties—the 
robot bomb, the rocket, the atom bomb. Other suggested 
weapons are still in the blueprint stage: bacterial warfare 
against crops and cattle, the contamination of air and sea 
with deadly forms of radioactivity, and so forth. But all 
these new tools of war have one thing in common: from their 
very nature they are and must be employed against civilians 
as well as against soldiers. Poison gas may drench a whole 
countryside. A torpedo attack against a merchant ship kills 
crew and passengers. Robot bombs and rockets take whole 
cities for their targets. A wholesale air raid slays the baby in 
the cradle as well as the sentry at his post. 
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During World War I the old distinction between soldier 
and civilian virtually disappeared; the factory became a 
target equally with the fort, the merchant ship equally with 
the battleship. World War II completed the process. Prob- 
ably more civilians died because of it than soldiers and 
sailors. This is almost certainly the case if we reckon as war 
deaths those caused by wartime famines. World War III, if 
it ever takes place, will exterminate whole peoples in the 
same cold-blooded way a gardener exterminates colonies of 
insects. 


THE SPECIAL CASE OF THE ATOM BOMB 

The most disturbing new weapon is the atom bomb. It well 
deserves all the alarm it has caused. But one must always 
bear in mind that, even if it could be eliminated altogether, 
only one of the means of mass destruction would be gone; 


the general problem would still remain to plague us. Many 
gentle-hearted Americans shudder at the very names of 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki, forgetting that our planes killed 
more civilians in Tokyo and Berlin by ordinary bombing— 
to be sure, at a greater cost and over a longer period of time. 

From the military standpoint the importance of the atom 
bomb is that it marks the greatest concentration of power 
ever attained. A single bomb can do the work of hundreds ° 
filled with ordinary explosives. This fact makes defensive 
warfare almost pointless against an opponent equipped with 
the new weapon. One can only retaliate, meeting destruction 
with counter-destruction. 

Men of science are unanimous on this point. To an atomic 
bomb attack there is literally no adequate answer. Doubt- 
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OUR PROGRESS TOWARD DESTRUCTION 


1 AN ARROW CoulLD 2 A CANNON BALL COULD | 3 AN ARTILLERY SHELL 
KILL BUT A FEW COULD KILL DOZENS 


4 A BLOCKBUSTER CAN |5 BUT AN A-BOMB CAN KiLL| 6 AND A BACTERIAL BOMB 
KILL HUNDREDS TENS OF THOUSANDS MAY KILL MILLIONS 


less many bombs could be intercepted by some sort of bar- 
rage, but if even a few planes, shells, or rockets got through 
they would suffice for endless destruction. Moreover, the 
atom bomb would not necessarily have to be delivered by 
plane, rocket, or cannon. It might be turned into an infernal 
machine and left “to be called for” in a box deposited in a 
warehouse, bearding heuse, cellar, or safety deposit box in 
any big city, with clockwork ticking away the seconds of 
doom until the aggressor was ready to strike. 

Could one rely, then, on international treaty agreements 
or on the fear of reprisal? Vain hope! Experience has shown 
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that no weapon has ever passed out of use because it was too 
deadly. If poison gas was not used to any appreciable extent 
in World War II (the precedent often too confidently 
brought forward at this point), it was surely not because the 
Nazis, who violated every other law and every other agree- 
ment, had any moral or legal scruples about its use. Prob- 
ably the chief reason was the very simple one that for a given 
investment of time, money, and effort, high explosives were 
more effective. A gas raid on a city could kill only some 
individuals, those who were in the open at the time of the 
attack, and most of them would be harmless civilians whose 
lives would be of minor importance from the military view- 
point. A bomb raid on a city could not only kill individuals 
but—what was of much more military importance—wreck 
factories, machine shops, docks and wharves, railroad 
stations, power plants, and other centers of industry and 
transportation. But the terrible effectiveness of the forces 
locked up inside the atom are beyond all doubt, all question. 
Fear of atomic reprisal, far from deterring aggression, 
might well persuade the aggressor to launch his attack with 
a crippling blow against his victim’s atomic installations. On 
the other hand, a war might conceivably start and continue 
for some time with neither side resorting to atomic weapons. 
Probably no government in such a struggle would be so 
foolish as to begin using atomic bombs in an indecisive, give- 
and-take fashion. But given a chance to end the war vic- 
toriously with a single decisive stroke, it would almost cer- 
tainly not be able to resist the temptation—even at the risk 
of last-gasp retaliation by the enemy. 
Could one seek shelter underground? Very possibly; but 
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to place all, or most, factories and homes underground, or 
to scatter them so widely over the countryside that no large 
cities would be left as targets, would cost more than a major 
war. Even under the threat of atomic bombs, the nations 
show no signs of doing anything of the sort. 

Well, then, can we keep the secret to ourselves? For the 
United States is scarcely apt in the near future to run amok 
in an aggressive war. But our own scientists tell us that 
within five or ten years most of what we know will be com- 
mon knowledge to scientific circles in foreign lands. After 
all, has any great industrial secret, whether of peace or war, 
been long kept the monopoly of one nation? The so-called 
“secret” in this case is no one thing; it is rather an accumula- 
tion of techniques and processes which would take a foreign . 
nation several years and great expense to duplicate. We must 
realize these techniques can eventually be imitated and 
even improved. 

Nor is there any natural monopoly in the case. Only 
uranium has yet been used as a source of bomb materials. 
But uranium, though popularly called a rare metal, is actually 
rather widely found in nature. Deposits exist in several 
countries. Moreover, other metals of heavy atomic weight 
are conceivable future sources of nuclear power. 


INTERNATIONAL ATOMIC INSPECTION 

The Baruch proposal to the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Commission represents the considered opinion of American 
scientists that only by means of international ownership 
and inspection of mines and manufacturing plants can there 
be any control over the unlawful hoarding of atomic ex-. 
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plosives. Such inspection would be possible enough techni- 
cally, for the preparation of atomic energy is not something 
that can be done on a small scale, secretly or cheaply. It 
requires, and probably will long continue to require, large 
and expensive plants. The only major difficulties are the 
political ones. Will the nations agree to set up a sufficiently 
rigid system of inspection and control? Will they sustain it 
when established? Will they punish violators? 

One nation, Soviet Russia, has attacked the Baruch plan 
and countered with a different one. In brief, the Russian 
plan is to ban all use of atomic bombs, destroy existing 
stocks, prohibit future manufacture, and place enforcement 
in the hands of the United Nations Security Council, within 
the framework of a general disarmament plan applied to all 
weapons of mass destruction. 

On the face of it, the Russian plan seems fair enough. It 
is only when we try to picture to ourselves a possible case 
that we can see why our diplomats have so strenuously ob- 
jected to it. 

Let us suppose that the international inspectors find an 
atom bomb factory in Belgrade. They demand admission 
and are refused. They bring the matter to the attention of the 
Security Council and demand the punishment of the factory 
manager and the seizure of his property. The Russian dele- 
gate rises in the Council with an air of serene impartiality 
and says: “No doubt the Yugoslav courts will see to the 
punishment of this man, but if you violate the national 
sovereignty of this little nation by seizing property and 
punishing individuals on the authority of a non-Yugoslav 
court, we must veto the proceedings.” The other delegates 
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look at each other “with a wild surmise” and it is easy to see 
what they are thinking. Yugoslavia lies in the Russian sphere 
of influence; the Russian government alone would have the 
capital—or dare the risk—to establish an atomic bomb factory 
there. Whether the Yugoslav courts now punish the factory 
owner or not, the mischief is done. Rival nations will merely 
conclude that Russia, not yet ready to strike, had sacrificed 
one factory, the better to conceal others. 

But, it may be objected, we have no right to assume that 
Russia will be the aggressor in the next war, or even that 
its veto power—lavishly used as it has been in other cases— 
will be invoked to protect an offender. Very well then, let us 
suppose a different case. Germany joined the old League of 
Nations for a time and even sat on its Council, sharing the 
veto power. Is it not possible that Germany may some day sit 
on the Security Council of the United Nations? If so, are we 
certain that its conversion to peaceful ways will be perma- 
nent? Or can we be sure that China will never have an 
ambitious dictator? In allowing the veto power to extend to 
the defense of offenders against atomic power restrictions, 
we are doing more than merely voting confidence in Stalin 
and present-day Russia. We are casting a vote of confidence 
in the good behavior of all great powers, under all types of 
government, for all future time. 


ATOM BOMBS AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 

There is, however, a much greater difficulty than the veto 
power in the control of atom bomb manufacture. That diffi- 
_culty is war itself. From the moment war breaks out all in- 
_ternational inspection automatically ceases. Can anyone 
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imagine a belligerent nation opening its munitions factories 
to an international committee of inspection—perhaps a com- 
mittee which contains some members of enemy nations? 
Atomic warfare cannot be abolished unless war is 
abolished. Most men of science hold this view. An Appeal to 
the Peoples of the World, issued at the Rollins College Con- 
ference in March 1946 by a number of leading American 
experts in nuclear physics, is fairly typical of their opinions: 


The atomic bomb and other applications of science 
and technology to modern warfare have made it so 
destructive that the outbreak of another major war 
must be prevented. 

Atomic secrets cannot be kept for more than a few 
years by any nation or small group of nations; nor can 
there be any adequate military defense against a sur- 
prise attack capable of paralyzing the country and 
people attacked. 

There can be no absolute guaranty that peace will 
be maintained as long as any nation has the sovereign 
right to decide questions of war and peace for itself . . . 

We propose that a general Conference of the United 
Nations be called to draft amendments accomplishing 
the following objectives . . . 

3. That the General Assembly shall have power: 
(a) To make laws prohibiting or otherwise controlling 
weapons of mass destruction and, so far as necessary 
for that purpose, regulating the use of atomic energy. 
(b) To make laws providing for such inspection as is 
necessary or appropriate to the execution of the fore- 
going powers. 
(c) To provide for appropriate civil and criminal sanc- 
tions for the laws pursuant to the foregoing powers . . . 
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GENERAL DISARMAMENT AND WORLD GOVERNMENT 
But the atom bomb is not alone in question. All forms of 
armament exist because of insecurity and can be reduced 
in proportion as security is attained. If there is any road to 
security other than international organization, no one has 
yet been able to point it out. Isolation is dead, not so much 
because it was selfish or undesirable as because it has 
become, under modern conditions of warfare, impossible. 
Heavy armaments and strong alliances may perhaps prevent 
defeat, but they are no longer able to prevent war; and 
modern wars are only one degree less costly and terrible 
for the victors than for the vanquished. 

To discuss the broad questions as to whether the present 
United Nations can be made an adequate instrument of 
security would carry this article beyond its necessary limits. 
Opinion is divided on the subject. Some believe that amend- 
ment and revision can build the United Nations into a shield 
behind which the nations will feel secure enough to reduce 
their armaments. Others believe that a new instrument must 
be written, superseding the present Charter as our Con- 
stitution superseded the older Articles of Confederation. 

In the meantime, at least a beginning of the pooling of 
armament can be attempted. An immediate proposal to turn 
over all warships, airships, and other forms of heavy arma- 
ment to the collective control of the United Nations would 
be far too sensible to win acceptance. But the Charter itself 
provides for armed forces to be placed at the disposal of the 
Security Council. Those forces at present exist only on 
paper; the immediate task of those working for disarmament 
should be to have these paper promises embodied as soon 
as possible into effective reality. 
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WE CAN DISARM WHEN: - - - 
1 OTHER COUNTRIES AGREE TO DISARM 


\ Uy = 
2 INTERNATIONAL INSPECTION IS ACCEPTED = 
3 COLLECTIVE SECURITY PROTECTS EACH NATION . 


Such forces will at first be small, but with them may be 
associated a monopoly of certain means of mass destruction. 
To render this effective, it would be necessary to have a 
rather stringent form of international inspection and control 
of mines and factories. It is needlessly defeatist to say that 
because inspection has been sometimes evaded it is neces- 
sarily futile. The weapons whose construction can be easily 
hidden are not the most formidable. Not only atomic bomb 
manufacture, but tanks, battleships, bomber planes, rocket 
cannon and the like, require such quantities of raw material, 
capital, labor, and industrial plant that a reasonably honest 
and efficient inspection system could ferret them out. Under 
any system, a few soldiers could be secretly drilled and 
some of the smaller types of weapon hidden away, but that 
is no major peril. 

A next step might be the internationalization of certain 
strategic areas, such as the channels connecting great seas— 
the Turkish Straits, Suez, Panama, Gibraltar, and so forth. 
Then the creation of international land and air forces (re- 
quiring less personnel than land armies) at least equal in 
strength to those of any one great power. 

If these or similar measures gave any feeling of reassur- 
ance to the powers, the direct work of disarmament might 
proceed with some hope of success. If the great powers can 
reach an agreement other states will follow suit, as they are 
in no position to compete in an armament race of the modern’ 
type. The whole problem is less technical than psychological. 
With a strong international government and a general easing 
of fears and suspicions among three or four leading powers, 
the nations will no longer have to weigh with such anxious 
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precision the relative values of regiments, railways, forts, 
and factories. A rough approximation will suffice. 

Does this seem too Utopian? Nations in the past, as in 
the present, have not armed at random against any and all 
other countries. They have directed their armament pro- 
grams against particular rivals whom they had special cause 
to fear. Very few people think that the United States is arm- 
ing against the British Commonwealth, or the British against 
the United States. If it be objected that, after all, the British 
and the Americans have a common origin, a common lan- 
guage, and kindred institutions, a much more striking case 
may be found in the relations between the British and the 
French. They were unlike in origin, customs, language, 
religion, and institutions; they had a tradition of hostility 
extending over many centuries and memories of a score of 
wars to divide them. As recently as the Fashoda incident in 
1898, there was some danger of an Anglo-French colonial 
war. But throughout the twentieth century they have wor- 
ried much more over each other’s weakness than over each 
other's strength. 

All that is necessary to make drastic reductions of national 
armaments feasible i is to obtain such a degree of security and 
confidence among all the great powers as now exists among 
the democracies on both sides of the Atlantic. This is no 
small task. It will require the utmost skill of statesmen in 
dealing with particular controversies, together with a con- 
siderable pooling of armed strength and an increase in the 
power and prestige of the United Nations (or whatever 
international union may succeed it). But the only alternative 
is a Third World War and a new Dark Ages. 
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GRAYSON KIRK 


PROBLEMS OF 
INTERNATIONAL 
POLICING 


1. Officers of the Peace 


Men have tried for centuries to find some escape from war. 
Some have pinned their hope on formal agreements among 
nations—treaties making willful resort to war an international 
crime. Others have argued that armaments cause war, and 
that wars would stop if all the nations would only cut down 
their arms. Still others have attached great importance to 
religion or to particular economic reforms as the key to peace. 

Time has mocked the hopes of all these earnest theorists. 
But still the search goes on; and the frightfulness of modern 
weapons has brought redoubled efforts to win the grim race 
against catastrophe. 

Nearly all peace planners have been struck by a fact they 
could observe in their own daily lives. As individual citizens 
they were more secure in life, limb, and property when there 
was a local police force to look after their safety, and less 
secure if each one had to do the job separately for himself, 
his family, and his home. 

In other words, a loaded musket by the door or a six- 
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shooter at the hip is indispensable if sheriffs, police officers, 
and justices of the peace are lacking. But such a community 
without organized safeguards against crime and violence is 
not a particularly secure one. Citizens will stop carrying 
arms for their own protection as soon as a better method 
of guaranteeing their security appears. And that is usually 
when—and because—community agencies are set up to en- 
force law and keep the peace. 


IMPERFECT COMPARISON 

No wonder, then, that the peace planners have usually seized 
on this analogy and applied it to the community of nations. 
To have peace among the nations, they argue, we must have 
an international police agency. This will give states the same 
kind of security they in turn give their citizens by domestic 
police forces. When such an agency is established the nations 
can and will gladly cut their armies and navies and air forces 
to a minimum —just large enough to assure public order at 
home. But until it exists the nations must not be expected 
to reduce their arms, the planners concede, because arma- 
ments now give them the only kind of security they can 
rely on. 

This seems like a logical and reasonable conclusion. In- 
deed, it is not too much to say that governments do face 
these two ultimate alternatives: they can adopt an inte:- 
national solution, or they can keep on building national 
armaments at ever higher costs. 

In the light of history, armaments have been something 
less than perfect as a guarantee of national secuzity. If 
the logic of comparing the international community to the 
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domestic community is useful, the international solution— 
though perhaps not perfect either—ought to give more secu- 
rity. The trouble is that this comparison is faulty, and con- 
clusions drawn from it may not be correct. There are a 
number of practical difficulties in the path of an international 
policing arrangement. 


2. Forms of Organization 


Before we get into the question of whether an international 
police force would be practicable, we must inquire how one 
might be organized and operated. Three forms of organiza- 
tion are possible, and we can see that nearly all the proposals 
of past years represent one of the three or ingeniously com- 
bine their basic elements. 


A PERMANENT POLICE FORCE 

The first form is the most far-reaching and comes closest to 
fitting the analogy with the domestic police system. It pro- 
poses to set up a permanent internationalized force of land, 
sea, and air units. This force would operate directly under 
an international authority. Whenever or wherever a state 
threatened to break the peace, or did break it, the “IPF” 
(our abbreviation for “international police force”) would be 
ready to protect the victim and punish the aggressor. 

This great policing agency of international life would pro- 
vide every need for force in the handling of affairs among 
nations. It would protect the small and weak state just as 
effectively as a city police force protects the weak and help- 
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less citizen. With such a force in existence international 
anarchy—the law of the jungle among nations—would give 
way to international order. Men would be as safe and secure 
collectively as they now are individually. 


INTERNATIONAL POLICE FORCE 


ALWAYS ON DUTY TO KEEP ORDER 


NATION Q 


NATION Y NATION X 


ff) 4 


NOT FEASIBLE IN PRESENT DIVIDED WORLD 


It makes a wonderful picture—but there are several flaws 
in it. Unless this international police agency were subject 
to the effective supervision and control of some responsible 
world authority it could endanger the liberties of all man- 
kind. 
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This is a remote danger: there are other difficulties which 
are more immediate. The chief one is that an IPF cannot be 
grafted directly onto the present-day system of independent 
nations. Some drastic pruning would have to be done first. 


against its will to submit its actions to the judgment of any 
outside authority. In other words, a genuine world govern- 
ment would have to be created to exercise control over all 
nations. And all national armaments beyond a reasonable 
minimum for internal policing would have to be abolished. 

In this kind of a world federation, nations would be in 
roughly the same position as states in the United States. 
Individual citizens in every country would owe their first 
loyalty to the central world government instead of to their 
respective national governments. And within agreed limits 
the world government would make binding world-wide laws 
to govern the relations among nations just as our federal 
laws regulate relations among the forty-eight states. 

In short, a full-blown IPF cannot come until the inter- 
national.community has been organized in other ways. It 
must be preceded by a whole set of conditions that do not 
exist today. And to establish these conditions requires in 
turn a modification of what have been the main character- 
istics of international politics over the past several centuries. 
Ever since the rise of modern nations out of the feudal sys- 
tem of the Middle Ages, the trend—at least until recent years 
—has been toward strengthening rather than weakening in- 
dependent sovereignty on the part of each separate nation. 
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Even in the last half-century ground has been lost in some 
respects, though some has been gained in other respects. 
The deep ideological differences between the Communist 
and non-Communist nations make agreement on the political 
and constitutional design of a world authority extremely 
difficult. 

So it looks as if the first plan, though it might turn out to 
be the final solution, could not be accomplished now. For 
the present we must be content with a less ambitious scheme. 


AN IMPROMPTU ARRANGEMENT 
The second plan—perhaps the most modest of all possible 
arrangements—was that of the League of Nations, described 
in Article 16 of the Covenant. The League Council was 
authorized to request armed assistance from member nations 
if a breach of the peace took place o or was threatened. This 
aid would be voluntary on the part of each nation, and would 
consist of contingents of its own armed forces. The collec- 
tion of contingents from various nations would form a sort 
of temporary international force to deal with the matter at 
hand. Then, when the trouble had been taken care of, the 
force would be dissolved and its parts would go home again. 
One difficulty with this plan—and perhaps a chief reason 
why it was-never put into use by the League—is that it could 
be neither swift nor certain. The central authority could only 
request the member governments to supply a share of the 
international force; each member, even though it had voted 
for the request, could still decide whether or not to honor 
the request. If very many nations decided to hold out, the 
effort would collapse. 
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LEAGUE OF NATIONS PLAN 


VOLUNTARY ASSISTANCE BY MEMBER 
NATIONS TO VICTIM OF AGGRESSION 


Q 


AGGRESSOR VICTIM LEAGUE COUNCIL 


HELP MAY COME TOO LATE—OR NOT AT ALL 


Even if the nations all agreed to go along with the request, 
much valuable time might be lost while they were making 
their decisions. The delay would give an aggressor a head 
start; while they were deliberating he could act. Perhaps he 
could even gain his objective, say the annexation of a small 
neighboring state, and consolidate his position there. To dis- 
lodge him might then take a major military effort, a real war. 
And at this point many states might decide to accept the 
new situation rather than try to rectify it. 
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A MIXED SYSTEM 
_ The third scheme, often proposed in the past, would provide 
a so-called “mixed” system. It would combine parts of both 
the other two plans. A small internationalized force would 
be permanently set up under the control of a world author- 
ity. It could deal instantly with minor threats to or breaches 
of the peace. If a situation arose calling for greater force, 
the international body would serve as a nucleus to which 
national contingents would be added as necessary. 


MIXED SYSTEM 


SMALL INTERNATIONAL ARMY _— 
REINFORCED IN CASE OF NEED 


NATION Q NATION 


INTERNAT‘L 
FORCE AGGRESSOR victim 


HAS DISADVANTAGES OF FIRST TWO PLANS 
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This plan adopts the better elements of the other two, 
but also has some of their faults. On the one hand, even a 
small international police force cannot be created before the 
nations agree on a world authority to direct it, and before 
they give up part of their sovereignty to this central author- 
ity. On the other hand, the addition of national contingents 
in a crisis might be as slow and uncertain as the League of 


Nations method. 


3. The United Nations Compromise 


The planners of the United Nations security system were 
fully aware of the shortcomings in the League scheme. But 
they did not think it was practicable to try to set up a mixed 
system at the outset. Moreover, while they wanted some- 
thing which would have a greater assurance of effectiveness 
than the League arrangement, they could not go so far as 
the mixed system required in setting up, even in nuclear 
form, a permanently internationalized force. 

The compromise finally decided on was the one now con- 
tained in the United Nations Charter. As everyone knows, 
it provides that the member states are to enter into advance 
agreements with the Security Council to supply certain 
forces and facilities whenever the Security Council requests 
them to do so. 

By getting the promise of these contingents in advance 
of a crisis, it is hoped that delay in deciding on a force and 
assembling it will be cut to a minimum. Also, the uncertainty 
of other plans will be eliminated because the members will 
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UNITED NATIONS PLAN 


OBLIGATORY ASSISTANCE FROM MEMBER NATIONS 
BY ADVANCE AGREEMENT AND THROUGH THE 

\, DIRECTION OF MILITARY STAFF COMMITTEE 


MILITARY 
STAFF 


AGGRESSOR _—*VICTIM COMMITTEE 


1. HELP IS QUICK 

2. HELP IS AUTOMATIC 

3. STRATEGIC COMMAND IS SET UP IN ADVANCE 
already have committed themselves to take part in the joint 
enterprise. Finally, by having a permanent general staff (the 
UN Military Staff Committee) no time will be lost in agree- 
ing on the military command of the international force. 

This plan is now being worked out in detail by the Mili- 

tary Staff Committee. But many serious difficulties have 
already been encountered and it may not be possible to put 
the system into operation for some time. As the first pub- 
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lished report of the Committee's work indicated, there is 
, disagreement between the Soviet representatives and their 
colleagues on a number of points. One of these is the size 
of the total force which will be necessary and how it will 
be constituted. The British, Americans, Chinese, and French 
agree that the Security Council, as advised by the Military 
Staff Committee, should estimate the over-all force which 
will be needed. This estimate should then be used as a basis 
for negotiating the agreements with individual countries. 

The Russians, apparently, will approve this plan only if 
the others accept their view that each of the five permanent 
members of the Council must, in principle at least, con- 
tribute equally to the total force. Actually, of course, if such 
a rigid decision should be made the total force could be no 
larger than five times the size of the Chinese navy, army, 
and air force. This would hardly be satisfactory as far as 
air and naval units are concerned. 

Similar differences developed in the Military Staff Com- 
mittee over the initial contributions to be made by each of 
the Big Five. The Russians insisted that deviations from the 
principle of strict equality should be permitted only by a 
special decision of the Security Council on request of the 
member concerned. The others preferred a more flexible for- 
mula of “comparable” contributions. 

When the total size of the force has been agreed upon, 
and the agreements between the member states and the 
Council have been made, where shall such forces be sta- 
~ tioned? The Russians believe that they should all be main- 
tained within the territory of the state concerned. The Chi- 
nese, British, and Americans would permit the forces to be 
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SHORTCOMINGS OF UN PLAN 


1. IT WILL NOT WORK WHEN 
A BIG POWER IS_ THE 
AGGRESSOR 


2. IT WILL NOT WORK WHEN 
A SMALL AGGRESSOR IS 
AIDED BY A BIG POWER 


3. DIFFICULTY OF ORGANIZING 
AN ARMY FROM DIFFERENT 
NATIONS 
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“based at the discretion of member nations in any territories 
or waters to which they have legal right of access.” The 
French proposal is more elaborate, but it includes both of 
these other proposals as optional arrangements. 

Still ancther difference has arisen over the time limit for 
the withdrawal and dispersal of forces after their mission is 
completed. The Russians have insisted that, unless the Se- 
curity Council decides to the contrary, the forces should be 
brought home within a period of thirty to ninety days. The 
other four nations prefer the phrase “as soon as possible,” 
and are willing to leave the final decision up to the Council. 

There is no disagreement over the principle, contained in 
the Charter of the United Nations, that when the forces are 
called out, their supreme command shall be exercised under 
the direction of the Military Staff Committee and the Secu- 
rity Council. These forces will remain, however, under the 
immediate authority of national commanders who will be 
responsible to the supreme commander appointed by the 
United Nations. 

These initial conflicts of policy are important, but they do 
not close the door to compromise adjustments through nego- 
tiation. The important thing is that there is agreement of 
all concerned that the United Nations should be backed up 
by a force created in advance of any threat to the peace and 
that it should be ready to act without any extensive delay. 

With all its flaws, this system is probably as good as can 
be devised to operate within the framework of the United 
Nations at the present time. Assuming it is put into opera- 
tion, therefore, the next question is: Will it be effective as 
an instrument of international policing? 
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4, Effectiveness in Operation 


/ The first limitation of the UN system is that it can be used 


only in dealing with quarrels between small powers. It will 
be unable to cope with a clash involving one or more great 
powers. 

This is not simply because of the veto privilege enjoyed 
by the great powers on the Security Council. It is true, of 
course, that any one of the Big Five can block a Security 
Council decision if it wishes. And it almost certainly would 
oppose the use of international force against itself in any 
quarrel. Also, it could and probably would veto police action 
in a conflict between two small nations if one of them was 
within its orbit of influence. 


GIANTS OF THE EARTH 

Actually, the UN system could not be used successfully 
to police a great power even if there were no veto. The veto 
is simply a formal recognition in UN procedure of a fact 
in world politics: that the great powers have such gigantic 
strength that they cannot be policed without the danger of 
a major war. Any attempt to cope with a heavily-armed and 
powerful state, such as the United States or the Soviet 
Union, would launch the United Nations on the very kind 
of global war the Charter is designed to avert. It is true, of 
course, that the prospect of such an array of foes might 
deter an aggressive great power from breaking the peace. 
If it did resort to hostilities, peace might be restored more 
quickly because all the other powers would have been in 
the fray from the start. But this is problematical. Anyhow, 
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such a trial of arms is not police action in the ordinary sense 
—when it is assumed that the police force has immensely 
greater strength than the criminal. 

Unless these great states divested themselves of their 
military power—in which case they would still be able to 
rearm quickly—no combination of other nations could easily 
force them to comply with a decision of the Security Coun- 
cil. Policing the “superpowers,” in the sense of coercing them 
by threat of punishment to bow to a decision they oppose, 
is beyond the present capacity of an organization like the 
United Nations. 


THE GREAT EQUALIZER 

Moreover, the burden of such a costly “policing” enterprise 
cannot be parceled out evenly among the large and small 
members of the organization. In a multi-national force, the 
contingents would use many different kinds and sizes of 
equipment, different languages, different types of military 
organization, and different command setups. The result 
would be a logistical and operational nightmare. 

To make it effective, nearly all the responsibility for creat- 
ing and operating the IPF would have to be in the hands 
of the few great powers. Smaller states could help chiefly 
by supplying facilities such as air bases, and by providing 
food, raw materials, and the like. The great powers might 
appreciate the moral assistance of smaller colleagues, but 
would probably not find it a real substitute for aid of a more 
solid kind. 

A possible way has been suggested to get around the 
problem of equalizing the burden of a major policing opera- 
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tion. The suggestion is: Give the United Nations a monopoly 
of atomic weapons. The argument for it is: The atom bomb 
is such a powerful weapon that even the mightiest nation 
would bow to a UN decision rather than face the threat of 
atomic punishment. 

The immediate obstacle here, of course, is that the United 
States at the moment holds the monopoly and is not pre- 
pared to give it up, without effective safeguards against mis- 
use, even to the United Nations. A greater difficulty is that 
the atomic bomb is of doubtful value as a policing instru- 
ment for the very reason that it is so lethal. It would cause 
such mass destruction as to make the organization hesitate 
to use it. At any rate, the trend of the time is toward remov- 
ing atomic energy entirely from military use, not toward its 
adoption for policing purposes. 

The atom bomb dramatizes the wide gap today between 
technological developments and the realities of international 
policing. But it is only one of several new weapons. Rapid 
strides have also been made in producing long-range air- 
craft, self-propelled and guided missiles, bacteriological 
weapons, and other devices of mass destruction. A nation 
like the United States, having the industrial and scientific 
resources to lead in this grim field of human endeavor, is 
virtually immune from external coercion through any type 
of policing. 


PRESENT REALITY AND FUTURE HOPE 

When all these limitations are taken into account, what is 
left? Clearly, the UN policing system can be used at present 
only in non-great power quarrels, and then only if no great 
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power comes to the aid of either party. It is a narrowly 
restricted sphere of effectiveness—particularly in these days 
when so much world power is centered in the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

But common sense allows of no other conclusions. And 
the fault lies, let it be repeated, not in the stubbornness or 
ambition of any single nation. It lies in the present-day dis- 
tribution of world power and in the prevailing mistrustful 
climate of world opinion rather more than in the constitu- 
tional weaknesses of the United Nations. 

The United Nations, of course, is not a worthless facade; 
far from it. It has many virtues at present and much promise 
for the future. By performing useful tasks in the service of 
human welfare, by offering a continuous forum for the ex- 
pression and development of world opinion, and by provid- 
gradually improve political relations among great powers 
and strengthen the world community. When this happens, 
if it does, the groundwork will have been laid for a more 
efficient and more widely effective international police force 
to safeguard real collective security. 

In the meantime, we need not abandon hope of progress. 
We have indeed made considerable advances in recent years 
toward more effective world cooperation. For the first time 
since the rise of the nation-state system, we have in the 
United Nations a permanent international political organiza- 
tion to which all the great and most of the smaller powers 
belong. If the UN is fully supported by its superpower mem- 
bers it may grow in stature until it becomes a genuine, even 
though limited, world government. 
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SOME THINGS WE CAN DO TO CREATE 


A WORLD WITHOUT GUNS 


1. SUPPORT UN EFFORTS TO 
SOLVE INTERNATIONAL POLI- 
TICAL TROUBLES 


2. SUPPORT ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL COUNCIL EFFORTS TO 
SOLVE ECONOMIC ILLS 


3. SUPPORT EFFORTS TO BROAD- 
EN INTERNATIONAL LAW AND 
ESTABLISH STANDARDS OF 
INTERNATIONAL CONDUCT 


4. SUPPORT UNESCO EFFORTS 
TO CREATE CLOSER CULTURAL 
COOPERATION 


SUCCESS IN THESE PROJECTS WILL PERMIT LIFTING 
OF BURDEN OF ARMAMENT FROM ALL PEOPLE 
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When that time comes, the greatest obstacles to effective 
international policing will have disappeared. Until it comes, 
the great powers at least will have to pursue individually 
their respective national security policies. If these foster 
suspicion on the part of other powers and lead to counter- 
measures, we shall be on the road to calamity. Seldom has 
the burden of responsibility on statesmanship and on public 
understanding been so great. 
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